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Devotion and Dissent of Punjabi 
Dalit Sant Poets 


Raj Kumar Hans 


The making of the Punjabi society, a frontier society, for at least last 3,000 
years has been a fascinating story of complex paradoxes. If the Punjab served 
as a theatre of warfare, it has also been an abode of sages, seers and sant poets. 
Perpetual political and ideological contestation did not necessarily close the doors 
for meditative contemplations. Even if the established religions, including the 
new ones, could not avoid sectarian manifestations, the universal spirituality kept 
the doors open for egalitarian inclusiveness cutting across all divisive lines. If the 
rise of Sikhism as new religious ideology was a popular expression of egalitarian 
urges and came to offer respectable space to the untouchables from the sixteenth 
to eighteenth century, it also degenerated to Brahmanical caste praxis by the mid- 
nineteenth century. Meanwhile, the Dalit sant poets, as part of the tradition, offer 
seemingly paradoxical response of devotion and dissent. We have four major 
Punjabi Dalit poets emerging from the last quarter of the seventeenth century to 
the first quarter of the twentieth century who were soaked in the contemplative 
world of knowledge and spirituality, while seeking an egalitarian and just 
society. The Punjabi Dalit literary tradition begins with Bhai Jaita alias Jeevan 
Singh (c. 1655-1704), who became part of the guru household as he was the one 
who had carried the severed head of Guru Teg Bahadur from Delhi to Anandpur, 
and in his late years, composed a devotional epic poem, ‘Sri Gur Katha’, around 
Guru Gobind Singh’s life at the turn of the eighteenth century.' Our second saint 


' Bhai Jaita’s family had three generations long association with Sikh religion, and 
his father, Sadanand, an accomplished musician, became a life-long companion of 
Guru Teg Bahadur as Mardana had been to Guru Nanak. In fact, Jaita had grown up 
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poet, Sadhu Wazir Singh (c. 1790-1859), attained the status of ‘Brahmgyani’* 
and prolifically composed philosophical, spiritual and social poetry. The next 
Dalit writer, Sant Ditta Ram alias Giani Ditt Singh (1850-1901), emerged as 
poet, polemicist, journalist, orator and ardent Sikh missionary and left behind 
around fifty books to his credit.* Our last Dalit intellectual poet for the purpose of 


as part of the guru household due to his father’s proximity to the ninth guru. It was 
in this context that when Bhai Jaita brought the severed head of Guru Teg Bahadur 
and presented it to the young Gobind in 1675, the latter was so overwhelmed with 
emotions that he embraced Jaita warmly and pronounced, ‘Ranghrete Guru ke Bete’ 
(Ranghretas, the untouchables, are guru’s own sons). Jaita had turned out to be a 
fearless and daring Sikh warrior endearing himself so much to the tenth guru that 
he was declared as the ‘Panjwan Sahibjada’ (fifth son) in addition to his own four 
sahibjadas. He was killed in a fierce battle with Mughal armies in 1704. It is worth 
noting that his epic composition has eluded the notice of scholars of Sikh literature 
and history whose efforts to unearth the literature and materials pertaining to the Sikh 
tradition are otherwise remarkable. The way Bhai Jaita had been integrated not only 
in the Sikh religion but also in the family of Guru Gobind Singh, it is understandable 
any other identity would have been meaningless to him. His devotion to the Sikh 
gurus and their philosophy was complete, subsuming his identity as Ranghreta 
into his identity as a Sikh as he says: ‘Jayayte taranhar gur, taar diye ranghretde, 
Gur paras ne kar diye, ranghrete gur betde. (O! Jaite, the saviour guru has saved 
the ranghretas. The pure guru has adopted ranghretas as his sons). For details, see 
Samsher Singh Ashok, Mazhbi Sikhan da Itihas, Second Edition (Amritsar: Bhai 
Chatar Singh Jeevan Singh, 2001), 76-89. His composition, ‘Sri Gur Katha’, was 
first published in Naranjan Arifi’s Ranghrehtian da Itihas (Adi Kal ton 1850 Tak), 
Part I (Amritsar: Literature House, 1993). Baldev Singh also gives this poem at the 
end of his novel, Panjwan Sahibjada (Ludhiana: Chetna Prakashan, 2005); also, 
see Giani Nishan Singh Gandiwind, Shaheed Baba Jeevan Singh: Jeevan, Rachna 
te Viakhia (Amritsar: Bhai Chatar Singh Jeevan Singh, 2008), 

Brahmgyani is the one who has realized and attained knowledge of the supreme 
cosmic power, the ‘Brahaman, the one non-personal, all-pervading, ineffable 
Reality’. See Charlotte Vaudeville, ‘Sant Mat: Santism as the Universal Path to 
Sanctity’, in Zhe Sants: Studies in a Devotional Tradition of India, ed. Karine 
Schomer and W.H. McLeod (Delhi: MoteJal Banarsidass, 1987), 21-24 

Ditt Singh was born in an untouchable Ramdasia (Chamar) caste.He studied 
Gurmukhi, prosody, Vedanta and Niti Sastra, and learnt Urdu. He started his 
apprenticeship as a preacher and teacher and earned the title of Giani (the 
knowledgeable) during his teens. For his autobiographical notes, see Mera ate 
Sadhu Daya Nandji da Sambad, Lahore: Khalsa Press, 1900 (Dialogue between 
Dayanand and Me), n.d. Also, see Dr Karnail Singh Somal, Bhai Ditt Singh Gyani: 


2. 


w 
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this essay, Sadhu Daya Singh Arif (1894-1946), came to master the Gurmukhi, 
Urdu, Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit scripts and languages with the help of several 
non-formal teachers who were stunned by his sharp intellect. Not only that he 
studied Vedas, Puranas, Granth Sahib and Koran, he also read wide range of 
secular literature and had also reached the stage of ‘Brahmgyani’ like Sadhu 
Wazir Singh which is apparent from his assuming the title of ‘Arif’ as much 
as it comes from his own compositions. 

All our four Dalit poets have a complex relationship with Sikhism. While 
Jaita reflects complete devotion not only to the ninth and tenth gurus because of 
his lived experience but also to the Sikh philosophy, Wazir Singh goes beyond 


Jeevan, Rachna te Sakhshiat (Life, Works and Personality of Bhai Ditt Singh Gyani), 
Second Edition (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2005). He had his spiritual instructions 
at the hands of Gubakash Singh Gulabdasi of Teur village in Ambala district and 
started preaching in his teens, and at about the age of 17 years, he shifted to the main 
Gulabdasi centre at Chathianwala, near Kasur, in Lahore district. For the details on 
the sect, see Gian Inder Singh Sevak, ‘Gulabdasi Sampardaye: Rachna te Vichar’ 
(Gulabdasi Sect: Works and Ideas) (PhD thesis, Guru Nanak Dev University, 1984); 
Kapoor, Sadhu Gulab Das, It was at Chathianwala that he composed his first two 
books of poetry: the love-lore Shirin Farhad and Abla Nind. Not long afterwards, 
under the influence of Jawahir Singh, formerly a follower of Gulabdasi sect, he 
joined the Arya Samaj. But after entering into dialogue with Swami Dayanand 
on his visit to Lahore in 1877, he was drawn into the Sikh fold by Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh, then an active figure in the Singh Sabha movement. Ditt Singh’s scholarly 
talents came in handy for the Sikh movement. Lahore Singh Sabha floated a weekly 
newspaper, the Khalsa Akhbar, in 1886. He assumed editorship of the paper in 
1887 that he continued till his death in 1901. A detailed account of Ditt Singh’s 
contribution to Punjabi journalism is available in chapter 4, ‘Giani Ditt Singh da 
Punjabi Patarkari nu Yogdan’ (Contribution of Giani Ditt Singh to the Punjabi 
Journalism), in Narinder Singh Kapoor, Giani Dit Singh: Jiwan te Rachna (Punjabi) 
(Patiala: Punjabi University, 1987), 98-124. Meanwhile, he was also appointed as a 
professor of Punjabi at the Oriental College. Even though a towering figure and leader 
in the limelight, he could not escape the overt and covert assault of untouchability 
from his fellow and follower Sikhs. For an early biography of Ditt Singh written 
from the angle of abolishing caste and untouchability from among the Sikhs, see 
Daljeet Singh, Singh Sabha da Modhi arthat Jeevan Britant Giani Ditt Singh Ji (The 
Founder of the Singh Sabha or the Life Description of Giani Ditt Singhji) (Amritsar: 
Shromani Khalsa Bradari Prabhandak Committee, n.d.). And it seems that despite 
being reminded that he belonged to an untouchable family, he was suffused with 
Sikh consciousnesses devoted as he was to the Sikh philosophy. 
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devotional religiosity to seek liberation by enmeshing diverse spiritual traditions 
from Advaita to Sufi. Of the next two, while Ditt Singh grows from Vedantist 
to an ardent spokesman of pristine Sikhism of gurus becoming the pillar of 
the Singh Sabha movement, Daya Singh’s didactic poetry is fine example of 
composite heritage of Advaitic ‘Hinduism’, Sufistic Islam and Sikhism. In our 
first and third poets, namely, Bhai Jaita and Giani Ditt Singh, we find complete 
devotion and dedication to Sikhism, while our second and fourth poets, both 
carrying the honorific title Sadhu, namely, Wazir Singh and Daya Singh, though 
deeply spiritual, reflect strong dissent within the dominant religious traditions; 
in the former, there is a definite stamp of dissent that persists through his life, 
and in the latter, the dissidence gets gradually dissolved into devotion to the Sikh 
philosophy. Indeed, the established and dominant literary and even historical 
tradition is hardly aware of this rich array of Dalit intellectual practice and even 
when it is known, it is not recognized. This essay will focus on the spirituality 
of Wazir Singh and Daya Singh expressed in their powerful poetry as they 
offer the best of ‘devotion’ and ‘dissent’ coming from the Punjabi Dalits in the 
nineteenth and first part of the twentieth centuries. 


The Sikh Context 


Questions of Dalit spirituality and of devotion and dissent within the Sikh 
tradition necessitate contextualization of the tradition itself. There is a broad 
understanding, if not complete consensus, among scholars that the Punjab had 
witnessed a substantial weakening of Brahmanical ideology with the emergence 
and growing strength of egalitarian religious currents and movements such as 
Islam and Sikh religion. Hence, the pain of untouchability for Dalits was far 
less severe here than compared to other regions of the subcontinent. The Nath 
yogis, Hindu sants, Sufi pirs and the Sikh gurus had severally worked towards 
mitigating untouchability in the Punjabi society. The Sikh gurus succeeded in 
articulating and putting together egalitarian ideas at one place. Guru Granth 
Sahib emerges as the world’s unique text of spiritual wisdom. It comprises 
the compositions of the six of the ten Sikh gurus and contributions of thirty- 
one sants, Sufis and bhatts of diverse socio-ethnic backgrounds. This makes 
the Guru Granth Sahib the most inclusive and non-sectarian expression of 
spirituality in history. Spread over 1,450 pages (5,894 verses minutely set to 


4 See Harish K. Puri, ‘Introduction’, in Dalits in Regional Context (Jaipur and New 
Delhi: Rawat Publications, 2004).323 pages 
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thirty-one classical musical ragas or tones), Guru Granth Sahib> seeks to sever 
the bondage of man-made ideologies and systems of thought and activates the 
dormant connection between each of us and the surrounding phenomena of 
life. Instead of giving a dogmatic or absolutist message, it seeks to build up 
spiritual awareness and searching through a life-long process of living and 
learning for the most liberating, empowered condition of human life. Nikky- 
Guninder Kaur Singh puts it aptly: 


The Guru Granth provided an excellent example of going beyond particular 
affiliations and loyalties into the universal basis of religion. “There is One Being, 
Truth Is Its Name’ forms the fundamental principle of Sikh scripture. The Sikh 
vision of the Ultimate encompasses and transcends all space, time, and gender, 
and cannot be imaged in any specific form. Such a perception shatters narrow 
and rigid barriers between peoples and enables an inclusive attitude towards 
followers from different religious and racial backgrounds.° 


Sikh religion with Guru Granth Sahib has been seen as ‘emancipatory’ by 
Gurnam Singh.’ One possible way to reach out to the essence, the core of 


> See Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2001); Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib: Canon, Meaning 
and Authority (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002). 
Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh, ‘Gurbani in English Translating Celestial Poetry’, Sikh 
Review, June 2000, http://www.sikhreview.org/june2000/heritage.htm; emphasis in 
origit | =2% st accessed on:04/02/2009). 
Gurn =. igh, ‘Sikhism’s Emancipatory Discourses: Some Critical Perspectives’, 
Sikh Formations: Religion, Culture, Theory 2, no. 2 (2006), 135-51. This valuable 
suggestion came from Valerie Kaur in her thoughtful essay, ‘A Liberation Philosophy 
and Border Thinking’, that appeared in November 2002 issue of SikhSpectrum.com 
Monthly (last accessed on: 24/03/2008). She introduces the Latin American thought 
as she opens up her essay: ‘Latin American philosopher Enrique Dussel provides 
a philosophy of liberation that aims to empower and decolonize marginalized 
communities. His contemporary, Walter Mignolo, conceptualizes the role of border 
thinkers, intellectuals who move between dominant and marginalized communities 
in order to generate a process of intellectual, economic, and social liberation’. 
She argues that ‘Latin American and South Asian scholars can understand the 
development of Sikhism, a Northern Indian religion born in the late 1400s, as a 
valuable kind of liberation philosophy and an instance of border thinking’. See 
SikhSpectrum.com 6, November 2002, http://www.sikhspectrum.com/112002/ 
valerie_k.htm 


a 
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gurus’ message, Is to see it as part of ‘philosophy of liberation’ as propounded 
by Latin American philosopher Enrique Dussel. Dussel asserts: 


Philosophy of liberation is pedagogical activity stemming from a praxis that 
roots itself in proximity of teacher—pupil, thinker—people. Although pedagogical, 
it is a praxis conditioned by political (and erotic) praxis. Nevertheless, as 
pedagogical, its essence is theoretical and speculative. Theoretical action the 
poietic intellectual illuminative activity of the philosopher, sets out to discover 
and expose (in the exposition and risk of the life of the philosopher), in the 
presence of an entrenched system, all moments of negation and all exteriority 
lacking justice. For this reason it is an analectical pedagogy of liberation. That 
is, it is the magisterium that functions in the name of the poor, the oppressed, the 
other, the one who like a hostage within the system testifies to the fetishism of 
its totalization and predicts its death in the liberating action of the dominated.® 


The very word ‘Sikh’ denotes relationship between the guru (teacher) and 
Sikh (pupil). And the whole Sikh movement was proximity of thinker—people, 
an organic relationship between gurus and people, and at the height of thought, 
the mergence of the two (aape gur chela). The Guru Granth Sahib is magisterial? 
that resists all systems of oppression and injustice especially perpetrated on 
the poor. As it speaks in the name of the low, the poor, the oppressed, Guru 
Granth Sahib envelops the philosophy of liberation. So much so that Guru 
Nanak coming from the upper caste of Khatris identifies completely with the 
lowest (Dalit) of the Indian social order as he says: 


Neechan andar neech jati, Neechi hun ati neech 
Nanak tin ke sang sath, Vadian siyon kya rees 
Jithe neech sanmalian, Tithe nadr teri bakhshish 


(I am the lowest of the low castes; low, absolutely low; 
I am with the lowest in companionship, not with the so-called high. 
Blessing of god is where the lowly are cared for)!° 


8 Enrique Dussel, Philosophy of Liberation, trans. Aquilina Martinez and Christine 
Morkovsky (Maryknell, New York: Orbis Books, 1985), 178. 

° Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, 133, says, it ‘is treated in such a way as to 
manifest its royal status within the community. It is always robed in silk or expensive 
brocade and is displayed on a canopied throne, in a well-lit setting’. 

'0 As cited in Harish K. Puri, ‘Scheduled Castes in Sikh Community: A Historical 
Perspective’, Economic and Political Weekly 38, no. 26 (2003), 2694. 
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He challenges the Brahmanical dismissal of the low, the untouchable, by 
becoming one with the latter. He destroys the hierarchical systems — social as 
well as political. To Dussel, the ‘praxis of liberation has been the cause of its 
unwelcome, its nonacceptance by the system’.!! The Nanakian philosophy, the 
liberation philosophy, was unacceptable to the religious and political systems 
right from the beginning. Hence, persecutions: first of Nanak, then of Arjun and 
Teg Bahadur and finally, of Gobind Singh. These persecutions were symbolic 
of subversion of the ‘order’ and ‘law’ that reached its climax in the system’s 
war against Guru Gobind Singh as Dussel puts it: 


Thus when the oppressed who struggles against the death that the system 
assigns to him begins through the praxis of liberation the struggle for life, 
novelty erupts in history ‘beyond’ the being of the system. A new philosophy, 
a positive one, necessarily makes its appearance. The novelty is not original 
nor primarily philosophical; it is original and primarily historical and real; it 
is the liberation of the oppressed. It is secondarily a philosophical theory as a 
strategic ‘instrument’ or weapon of liberation itself. !* 


The outcome of such attempts to silence the liberation thought was the 
eruption of novelty, the ‘weapon of liberation’, the Khalsa.!* The ‘real’ 
historical force emerged out of the long gestation of the liberation ‘praxis’ and 
‘philosophy’ that not only fully integrated the ‘untouchables’ into the struggle 
for liberation but succeeded in abolishing the racist practice of untouchability 
in the Sikh practice. But history had something else in store for the Dalits of 
Punjab as caste and untouchability was to re-enter the body politic of Sikh 
religion in the changed circumstances of Ranjit Singh’s rule and subsequent 
colonial dispensation. 


'l Dussel, Philosophy of Liberation, 180. 

'2 Enrique Dussel, ‘Philosophy and Praxis (Provisional Thesis for a Philosophy of 
Liberation)’, in Philosophical Knowledge, ed. John B. Brough et al. (Washington: 
Catholic University of America, 1980), pp 108-118 

'3 Uberoi highlights the multidimensional importance of the moment: ‘The Khalsa 
was to be, since its inception, a society for salvation and self-realization, unitarian 
in religion, vernacular in culture and democratic in politics; this was in its nature, 
its constitution and its modernity of non-dualism’. See J.P.S. Uberoi, Religion, Civil 
Society and the State: A Study of Sikhism (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996), 
74, 
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Wazir Singh: Mid-nineteenth Century 


In the dominant tradition of history of Punjabi literature, what is less known 
and acknowledged is the third powerful literary current called ‘sant sahit’, 
besides Sufi and ‘gurmat’ literature. Most of these compositions by sadhus 
and sants were either part of the established orders like Nath or Kanpata yogis, 
Udasi, Nirmala, Gulabasi, Seva Panthi, Suthra Panthi, Nirankari, Namdhari, 
Radhaswami, Kabir Panthi, Dadu Panthi and Ravidas Panthi, where chances 
of survival of such literature were quite high due to continuity of succession, 
whereas in the cases of several independent and autonomous sadhus and sants 
like Saeen Hira Das and Sadhu Wazir Singh, the availability of such literature 
would require conscious efforts on the part of the interested researchers.!4 
This Sant tradition, as part of the popular religion, has been fairly inclusive 
and the deras were open to individuals belonging to all the caste communities. 
The fact that the study of Vedas has been an integral part of much of the Sadh 
tradition has also been overlooked in the wake of hegemonic tendencies of the 
established religiosity. This becomes clear in the nineteenth century tension and 
conflicts between the custodians of established religions and the followers of 
non-conformist spirituality of Sadhu Wazir Singh and Gulabdas. 

Sadhu Wazir Singh (c. 1790-1859) was born in a Dalit Mazhabi!> Sikh 
family of Ferozepur district. Moving in the company of sadhus at an early 


'4 Some earlier attempts to compile information about Sant tradition in Punjabi were: 


Mahant Ganesha Singh, Bharat Mat Darpan (Amritsar, 1926), Bhai Budh Singh, and 
Sufi Sadhu Singh, Jag Jeevan (Amritsar, 1954) PunjabCommercial Press, Taran Taran, 
The latest compilation in Punjabi by Dharampal Singhal and Baldev Singh Badden, 
Punjabi de Sant Kavi NewDelhi,2006)National Book Trust lists sixty-seven Punjabi 
saint poets and samples of their poetry. The Hindi works incorporating Punjabi sadhu 
and sant writings are: Pandit Chandrakant Bali, Punjab Prantiya Hindi Sahitya ka 
Itihas (NewDethi, +962) National Pblishing House; Acharaya Parshuram Chaturvedi, 
Uttari Bharat ki Sant Prampara Prayeg,4964) Bharati Bhandar Leader Press; 


Mazhabi literally means ‘of religious’ or ‘faithful’. The Hindu or Muslim chuhras 
(scavengers) who had accepted Sikhism came to be known as Mazhabis. They were 
also known as Ranghretas. See E.K. Marenco, The Transformation of Sikh Society 
(New Delhi: Heritage Publications, 1976), 130-31; Pratap Singh Giani, Jat-Pat 
te Chhoot-Chhaat sambandhi Gurmat Sidhant (Sikh-Principles-about-Caste-and 
Unteuehabilityy-SGPe fShiremant-Gurcvara Parbandhak-Commtttee} Amica 
4933), 171-72; Karam Singh Historian, ‘Ranghrete jan Mazhbi Singh’,5-8 in Karam 
Singh Historian di Itihasak Khoj (Aisterieal Research-of Karam Singh Historian) 
SGPC{ShiremantGurdwaraParbandhak Committee}, Part 3, ed. Hira Singh Dard 
(Amritsar, 2005}, 5—8; Arifi, Ranghretian da Itihas, 191-206, goes into details of 
the usage of these terms. 
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age eventually made him abandon his home in search of truth, and after much 
wandering, readings and learning, he settled down in Lahuke village, near Patti 
in Lahore district, around 1815-16, at the peak of Ranjit Singh’s rule. There, he 
was absorbed in the study of Vedas and Sufi thought and after a great deal of 
meditational practice, reached the stage of Brahmgyani and came to formulate 
his thoughts on non-dualism, the unity of god and man. And as the word about 
his wisdom spread, the multitudes of followers thronged the young sadhu. His 
growing fame as a sant teaching by his poetry also attracted some poets who 
became his disciples. All the five of his identified poet disciples, including two 
young widows, came from the high castes. One of them, Vir Singh Sehgal, 
belonged to a well-to-do family of Amritsar, while Nurang Devi turns out to 
be the first woman Punjabi poet groomed under his tutorship.!° He is credited 
with massive tome of poetry after having composed 930 chhands in Punjabi 
and about 3,800 in Braj. Because of the volume of his work and the range of 
themes covered by him from the metaphysical to social to political, he has 
come to be recognized as Mahan Kavi (great poet) of his times.'’ He claims 
Brahmgyan at several places in his poetry. As one place he says: 


Te tak rahe jaan nakk ayee, rahe thakk na hakk nitaria si. 
Dhooni lae vibhut charae rahe, teerath naeh ke haal gujaria si. 
Parh pothian vekhian thothian ni, chare bedan da bhed vicharia si. 


Mithe arifan aye Wazir Singha, sarup apna aap niharia si.4 


(Meditated for long and did not get tire till reached the truth. By Covering the 
body with ashes, had all the pilgrimage. A careful study of granths rendered 
them empty as the secret of Four Vedas was also taken into consideration. After 
realising the self, the universe was felt manifested in my own image.) 


Se sach di agg jan mach payee, jal bal gayee granthi karam di si. 
Jaan apna aap nishang hoye, chhuti kalapna maran te janam di si. 
Van trin parbat parbrahm jata, kiti dur dwait jo bharam di si. 

Ahn brahamgyan Wazir Singha, rahi kaid na baran ashram di si.° 


(When the fire of truth got ignited, the illusion of karma was burnt. The ecstasy 
of realising the Self freed me from the question of life and death. I found 
Brahma in everything in mountains, woods and flora and removed the illusion 


'6 The small details about his life and works are given in the only monograph available, 
written by an eminent Punjabi writer, Samsher Singh Ashok. See Samsher Singh 
Ashok, Siharfian Sadhu Wazir Singhji Kian (henceforth Siharfian Wazir Singh) 
(Patiala: Publication Bureau of Punjabi University, 1988). 

'7 Ashok, Mazhabi Sikhan da Itihas, 110. 
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of dualism. Wazir Singh attained the brahmgyan after which there was no 
prison of baran-ashram.)!® 


Ina sense, Wazir Singh is part of the Sant tradition of North Indian nirguna 
bhakti, yet, he seems to be going beyond the set paths. He is radical and 
iconoclast like Kabir but, in addition, he brings in the question of gender 
equality. He is highly critical of establishments, whether social or religious. 
He boldly lashes out at Brahmanical structures of inequality manifested in + 
‘varnashrama’ and ‘jaat-paat’ and like Ravidas, envisions ‘Beghampura’, a 
liberated society. As a keen observer and widely travelled seeker of truth, he 
provides interesting ethnographic account of Punjabi society as he also offers 
his observations on different regions and people. He becomes an inspiring 
precursor to an intellectual ‘Gulabdasi’ movement led by his junior thinker, 
Gulabdas, who graduated from being Vedanti to an epicurean atheist.!? Wazir 
Singh opens up possibilities of re-reading history of the Punjab and its people. 

His devotion to almighty god, the formless, is total as he says: 


Giving up all materials I have joined God in ecstasy. 


One who is immersed in Him transcends caste differences." 


'8 Ashok, Siharfian Wazir Singh, 42, 12th siharfi. 

'° Gulabdasi sect emerged as an intellectually vibrant sect in the nineteenth century 
Punjab. The founder of the sect was one Gulabdas (1809-73), born in a Jatt family 
of Ratola village near Taran Taran in Amritsar district. He served as a seldiex in 
Maharaja Sher Singh’s cavalry and after the-Sikhs* defeat atthe British hands, he 
became a Sadhu, learnt Vedas and seen started his own establishment. He was an 
accomplished poet who had attained Brahmgyan (realization of the self and universe). 
He became an atheist and advocated an epicurean life. He shunned caste and gender 
differences and discrimination as untouchables and women became integral part 
of his creed. The first women Punjabi poet, Peero Preman (c. 1830-72; former 
Aiysha, a Muslim prostitute), almost became the co-saint of his establishment. For 
details, see Sevak, “Gulabdasi Sampardaye’; KapeorSadhu-GulabDeas, Bikram 
Singh Ghuman, Kishan Singh Arif: Jeevan te Rachna (Patiala: Publication Bureau, 
Punjabi University, 1987), 9-10. For details about Peero Preman, see Santokh Singh 
Shaharyar, ‘Punjabi di Pahili Shaira: Peero Preman’, Ajoke Shilalekh, January 1997, 
5-8 and Swarajbir, ‘Antika’ (Epilogue), in Shairee (A Play) (Ludhiana: Chetna 
Prakashan, 2004), 185-97. For a scholarly treatment of Peero and her poetry, see 
Anshu Malhotra, ‘Telling her Tale? Unravelling a Life in Conflict in Peero’s Jk Sau 
Sath Kafian (one hundred and sixty kafis)’, Indian Economic and Social History 
Review 46, no. 4 (2009), 541-78. 

20 Ashok, Siharfian Wazir Singh, 9, 3rd chhand in 3rd siharfi. 
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This moment of the day is auspicious when I have found my Beloved. 
I am delighted in thought as I stand free from all illusions. 
I see Him word in word, manifest in different forms. 
Like water and wave O! Wazir Singh, He and me are the same.7! 

His poetry is suffused with negation of varnashrama (in Punjabi, quite often, 
baran-ashram) and jaat-paat, the pillars of Brahmanical Hinduism, which he 
denounces with force. A few samples would show his conviction: 


Dualism was the source of arrogance and miseries which the guru has removed. 
The guru has severed the chains of casteism, baran-ashram and three-shames. 
While distinguishing the Name, Form and Way the guru has emphasised the 
unity of soul. 

Understand O’ Wazir Singh! the existence is manifest in your image after 
duality is removed.?? 


Once I realised the self, I threw away the baran-ashram. 

Shameless I am after breaking the three-shames and demolishing the ego. 
Freed from caste-differences, I have transcended the Hindu-Turk differences. 
Going beyond all O’ Wazir Singh, I find everyone within me.” 


Once you meditate on breaths you would get subsumed in brahma. 
Concentrate and see that there is nothing outside brahma. 

You see the truth about yourself once you see the unity in soul and brahma. 
By relinquishing baran-ashram O’ Wazir Singh! You would sing of your 
omniscience.”4 


Ashiqs have no doubts as they have gone beyond frames of all logics. 

They have left behind distinctions of castes and baran-ashram, of Muslims 
and Hindus. 

After practicing rituals, prayers and knowledge they have gone beyond all. 
Realising all in the self O’ Wazir Singh! They stand distinct from all.?> 


We have no shame either of lineage or people, nor do we recognise Vedas and Quran. 
Neither have we bothered about Muslims or Hindus nor about baran-ashram. 
We have gone beyond this or that world; we also don’t differentiate jeev from 
eesh. 


2! Thid., 15, 19th chhand in 4th siharfi. 

22 Thid., 6, 9th chhand in the 2nd siharfi. 
23 Thid., 15th chhand. 

4 Thid., 9, 4th chhand in the 3rd siharfi. 
25 Tbid., 14, 12th chhand in the 4th siharfi. 
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We relish the state of ecstasy O’ Wazir Singh! beyond two there is no profit 
and loss.”° 


Appreciate him as brave who has destroyed the illusion of pride. 

Who has crossed the boundaries of baran-ashram and annoyed others by 
abandoning three-shames. 

The One who has gone beyond concerns of Five-koshas, three-gunas and three 
stages. 

Being different from all O’ Wazir Singh! You have passed the degree of self- 
realization.?’ 


Don’t get self-conceited, give up your ego and listen to guru’s counsel. 
Weigh the three-shames and baran-ashram in the scale of truth and decide. 

If you have a strong desire to play the love-game, brt#g your head on your palm. 
Guru sayeth to you O’ Wazir Singh! you are god unto you.78 


Look! The enemy parents oppressively detain the child wanting to be free. 
He has been tied in the bonds of three-shames and trapped in baran-ashram. 
His body is trapped in the prison of caste identity. 

O’ Wazir Singh! the man gets forcefully married at young age to this social trap.?° 


Wazir Singh’s dissent to Sikhism is quite clear as he notices degeneration 
that was taking place in the Sikh religion during his time. He could be perhaps, 
the first bold voice in this regard. He says: 


The Guru left the Granth and Panth under the care of sants to be rated above all. 
There are many sects now and the leaders stress their own codes of conduct. 
Bringing back the trap of baran-ashram, they also bind people with three-shames. 
By creating different Sikhis O’ Wazir Singh, they have created cults around 
them.*° 


They highlight their own sects and do not give clue to the common thread. 
They surround the unattached and trap tke free jnto their narrow webs. 

Gurus are greedy and so are Sikhs, both reciprocating in their interests. 

The Sikhs become angry with their gurus who in turn keep pleasing their clients. 
Both accuse each other in public while people get surprises of this kind. 

O’ Wazir Singh! these gurus and Sikhs have become worldly to the 


°6 Thid., 20, 24th chhand in the 5th siharfi. 
27 Thid., 21, 4th chhand in the 6th siharfi. 

°8 Thid., 24, 25th chhand in the 6th siharfi. 
29 Thid., 54, 30th chhand in the 14th siharfi. 
39 Tbid., 66, 47th chhand in the 16th siharfi. 
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disenchantment of Sants.>! 


The lions that had eaten together with goats are devouring the goats and call 
themselves Singhs. 

As a lion awakens another lion, O’ Wazir Singh, Sikhs of Gurus should not 
forget their duty to awake others to fearlessness.*# 


His bold denunciation of established orders, old practices and the new ones 
invoked strong reactions from a range of vested interests. One gets sufficient 
leads from Wazir Singh’s compositions as to how his dissent and radical 
preaching invoked hostilities and oppositions from several quarters. He refers 
to his own establishment: 


The Sants reside in the tower of Lahuke, they do not hurt anyone nor do they 
allow others to hurt them. 

Years have passed staying here but they never asked anyone for a penny. 
People wonder from where we eat and how we survive. 

Some speculate we have something O’ Wazir Singh, some think we manufacture.*? 


Many crave for audience while others burn in envy at the blessed sight. 
While many come full of love for us, others want to kill us. 

Many worship in great devotion while some unnecessarily annoy. 

O’ Wazir Singh! while devotees bow their heads the opponents seek duels.*4 


He provides a graphic picture of one such skirmish in one of his compositions: 


If you are really interested in knowing let us enter into questions-answers. 

If you don’t want to listen why should we waste our time; better be silent. 
From wherever the Truth can be had we should touch the feet of the source, 
why fight? 

Sayeth Wazir Singh! if interested we meet, else keep distance and do not hurt.*° 
They created ruckus and misbehaved with Sants. 

These fools hurled abuses in hundreds on guru and women without discrimination. 
They got back what they came intended and got thoroughly beaten. 

Wazir Singh got a staff in his hands and gave them five to seven to get rid of.*° 


3! Tbid., 48th chhand. 

32 Tbid., 93, 25th chhand in the 21st siharfi. 
33 Tbid., 51, 10th chhand in the 14th siharfi. 
34 Tbid., 52, 13th chhand in the 14th siharfi. 
35 Tbid., 94, 1st chhand in the 22nd siharfi. 

36 Tbid., 2nd chhand. 
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Wazir Singh’s criticality does not stop at established religious practices 
but extends his observations to caste-communities. He talks of Khatris, Jatts, 
Julahas, artisan communities and shepherds. He is very critical of the dominant 
community of Khatris from which all the Sikh gurus came as he says: 


Bedis*’ are supposed to know Vedas but today’s Bedis meaninglessly call 
them such. 

They are greedy and coax others’ women while kill their own female infants. 
Wazir Singh! they claim gurus of the world but shamelessly commit sins.** 


Giving the range of his knowledge from material to spiritual, social to 
religious, political to philosophical, it is not difficult to see him in the role 
of a preceptor, guide and sant philosopher. Luckily, we have compositions 
of his disciples expressing their gratitude towards their ‘guru’. There is no 
dearth of internal evidence, to which we would shortly turn, that shows that 
he had reached those heights to be considered as spiritual master and guru. 
Even though he stresses the importance of guru, the preceptor, for paving the 
way to enlightenment, there is no clue to his personal guru. But he definitely 
got recognized as guru by his followers and literal testimony is important in 
this respect. The use of terms ‘sant’ and ‘guru’ needs some clarification in the 
context of Indian religions, especially bhakti traditions. Karine Schomer offers 
some clarification in the variety of usage in different traditions: 


Derived from Sanskrit sat (‘truth, reality’), its root meaning is ‘one who knows 
the truth’ or ‘one who has experienced Ultimate Reality’, i.e. a person who 
has achieved a state of spiritual enlightenment or mystical self-realization; by 
extension, it is also used to refer to all those who sincerely seek enlightenment. 
Thus conceptually as well as etymologically, it differs considerably from the 
false cognate ‘saint’ which is often used to translate it. Like ‘saint’, ‘sant’ has 
taken on the more general ethical meaning of the ‘good person’ whose life is a 
spiritual and moral exampler, and is therefore found attached to a wide variety 
of gurus, ‘holy men’ and other religious teachers. Historically, however, ‘Sant’ 
is the designation given to the poet-saints belonging to two distinct, though 
related devotional bhakti groups.*? 


37 Guru Nanak was from Bedi family. 

38 Tbid., 59, 4th chhand in the 16th siharfi. 

39 Karine Schomer, ‘Introduction: The Sant Tradition in Perspective’ ,251-263 in The 
Sants: Studies in a Devotional Tradition of India, ed. Karine Schomer and W.H. 
McLeod (Delhi: Motolal Banarsidass, 1987), 2-3. 
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While distinguishing North Indian nirguna from the non-sectarian Vaishnava 
poet saints of Maharashtra, she is clear that the North Indian sants defy 
classification within the usual categories of Hindu bhakti. Though in the ‘Sikh’ 
usage, the word ‘sant’ acquires a different and also changing meaning and the 
word ‘guru’ carries the hierarchically higher status,*° our poet of the paper was 
more in tune with Schomer’s North Indian usage. Let us listen to Wazir Singh 
what he has to say on who is a sant: 


The entire world lives in limits, only a Sant is abundantly shameless. 

He abandons parents, siblings and relatives and runs away from home. 

He breaks the trap of baran-ashram and shackles of three-shames. 

He boldly denies and defies caste-differences and untouchability. 

He is satiated in the company of truth-seekers and doesn’t need anybody else. 
O’ Wazir Singh! by getting the human form, You are adoring everywhere.*! 
A Sant is full of knowledge, is beautiful surrounded by disciples and followers. 
Listening to his discourses, people start revering him as ‘Sahib in bhakti’. 
Priests get extremely jealous on his being adored and served by people. 

A Sant is God (parmeshwar) manifested in him O’ Wazir Singh.’ 

A Sant is the one who is free of Three-shames and Hindu—Turk differences. 
People get furious in vain; listening a Saint that outdated is baran-ashram. 

O’ Wazir Singh! a Sant is liberated, carefree and listens to his heart alone. 


Having reached that state of liberation for himself and his followers, as the 
realized goal, he is in a position to call it ‘Beghampura’ that had remained a 
utopia for Ravidas. This may be a small space, a commune, a liberated zone, 
but it is the realized one, the loved one. He describes it thus: 


Beghampura is our city in which we reside and speak truth. 

We care not about codes of conduct, we live as we desire. 

Devotees throng and serve us; they come with offerings but get fruits in return. 
O’ Wazir Singh! Here the river of love flows where, lovers come and swim 


across.*4 


40 W.H. McLeod points out that in the works of the gurus, the ‘Sikh’ and ‘sant’ are 
interchangeable, while the word ‘gurmukh’ is favoured to both. See W.H. McLeod, 
‘The Meaning of “Sant” in Sikh Usage’, in The Sants, ed. Schomer and McLeod, 
1-17. 

41 Ashok, Siharfian Wazir Singh, 67, 54th chhand in the 16th siharfi. 

* Thid., 83, 20th chhand in the 19th siharfi. 

43 Thid., 86, 6th chhand in the 20th siharfi. 

44 Tbid., 98, 30th chhand in the 22nd siharfi. 
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Even though in the Punjab context, a ‘guru’ stands higher to ‘sant’ in status 
(Sikh gurus, for example), Wazir Singh also attains that status as accorded by 
his disciples. The poetic compositions of Vir Singh Sehgal and Nurang Devi 
are full of his adoration as ‘guru’. The former sings: 


The guru has awakened vairag in me which has come in full share to me. 
Without my going through meditation the guru has awakened me in a flash. 
He has filled me abundantly and allowed my entry into his good company. 
Wazir Singh has accepted me his servant O’ Vir Singh! he has opened my eyes.* 


Throwing away the quilt of lineage-shame we accepted guru’s words and got 
rid of our sorrows. 

We-the ignorant humanscame to the guru who filled us with knowledge. 

The guru accepted our devotion and removed the difference of Jeev and Brahman 
for us; transformed we are from cowards to brave. 

Sayeth Vir Singh, the servant of Wazir Singh, he has removed our faults and 
made us popular.*° 


Nurang Devi, in her moving poetry, proclaims Wazir Singh as her guru with 
an élan: 


I had taken this birth to better the life but got trapped in the family web. 

I have met the enlightened guru and has passed the test by leaving the blind. 
O God! Destroy those sinners who prevented me from the truth. 

Nurang Devi beseeches Guru Wazir Singh to keep her as servant at his feet.*7 


I have left the shelter of amateur guru and found the true guru. 

Amateur guru had raw ideas but now I have met the perfect guru. 

As the perfect guru has shown I have burnt the heightened ego and pride. 
Nurang Devi has left crafty guru behind while meeting the excellent guru.*® 


So much so that Vir Singh could not resist elevating Wazir Singh above the 
status of avatar when he says: 


Guru’s charisma is so much and such, hew-de-tdeseribe, 


Four Vedas and Ten Avtaras are no parallel to the guru.*” 


45 Tbid., 17, lst chhand in the Sth siharfi. 

46 Thid., 105, 24th chhand in the 23rd siharfi. 

47 Thid., 25, lst chhand in the 7th siharfi. 

48 Thid., 4th chhand. 

49 ‘Mahima guru ki adhik hai, keti kahun sunail Bed char avtar das, e guru ke sam 
nahin’, Ibid., 40, 11th siharfi. 
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Wazir Singh seems to have studied all the religious and spiritual literature 
available to him and is clear on most of the related questions. His dissent and 
assertion on going beyond the established religions is well captured in his 12th 
siharfi,>° where he says: 


We don’t need Koran as we also tear the useless granths. 

There is no desire for Rehras (allusion to Granth Sahib), as we burn temples 
and mosques. 

We have abandoned the Ganges, Gaya and Pryag, as we also do not worship 
the Dead. 

Becoming non-sectarian O! Wazir Singh, we keep a watch over the game both 
sides play. 


Such a powerful voice of the nineteenth century as that of Wazir Singh 
remained unheard and unattended except a sole monograph by Samsher Singh, 
and that also has escaped the attention of the academia. Another powerful Dalit 
voice to appear in the century was that of Ditt Singh, but I have decided to 
skip it, as explained in the introductory part. The one who connects well with 
Wazir Singh’s legacy happens to be Daya Singh who was born in the closing 
decade of the nineteenth century. 


Daya Singh: First Quarter of the Twentieth Century 


Sadhu Daya Singh Arif conferred upon himself every part of his name during 
his journey towards self-realization when he was immersed in attaining the 
temporal and spiritual insights. He was born to his mother, Ram Deyee, and 
father, Santa Singh, on 26 December, 1894, in Jalalabad Poorbi (East) village 
of Firozepur district. This landless, untouchable Mazhabi Sikh family gave him 
the name of Deva Singh at his birth. Quite contrary to the material as well as 
cultural condition of his Dalit family, he developed a keen interest in learning 
letters and clandestinely started going to his village Sikh temple, known as Baba 
Teja Singh’s gurdwara, for the purpose. With his sharp intellect, he learnt to read 
Panj Granthi (five compositions of Japji, Japu, Rehras, Sohila and Anand from 


>° ‘Kaaf-kade Koran di lod naahin, vekh pothian thothian parde han! Rehras namaz di 
khahash naahin, dharamsal masit nun sarde han! Gang, Gaya Pryag nun tiyag keeta, 
gor marhi niyaz na charde han! Hoye aap nirpakh Wazir Singha, pakhan dohan di 
khed nun tarde han’, Ibid., 44, 12th siharfi. 
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Guru Granth Sahib)°! at his village. Santa Singh, Daya Singh’s father, was not 
at all enamoured by his son’s craze for learning and had warned him to desist 
from wasting his time in the ‘useless’ pursuit. On Daya Singh’s not paying any 
heed to his father’s warnings, one day, he was pulled out from the gurdwara 
and thoroughly beaten up. That did not necessarily deter him from his passion. 
The beating had tremendous impact on his mind and he turned into a recluse. 
He left home and started living independently under a Peepal tree outside the 
village where, eventually, he raised a kutia (cottage). At times, he would eat at 
the gurdwara, or he would also collect food in the village as a young sadhu.*? 

Living independently, Daya Singh was absorbed in reading and contemplation. 
For reading and understanding the entire Guru Granth Sahib, he started visiting 
Baba Hari Singh at a gurdwara in the adjacent village, Cheema, which was about 
5 kilometres from his village. This step was facilitated by the fact that Baba Hari 
Singh also belonged to the Mazhabi caste. While studying the Sikh scripture, his 
curiosity and hunger to learn about religions increased several folds in a short 
time. As a result, he learnt Urdu from a local teacher in his village madrasa, 
Maulvi Ibrahim. His craze for knowledge and conversations with the learned 
soon became the ‘talk of the town’ and hence, he did not find major problems 
at learning Persian from Sunder Singh Patwari and Master Munshi Ram Khatri. 
The desire to learn about Islam became so strong that Daya Singh approached 
the local Sufi scholar, Shadi Khan.>? Shadi Khan taught him with unreserved 
attention; the result was that Daya Singh emerged as a sound scholar of Arabic, 
Persian and Koran. This is reflected in his poetry where aayets from Koran and 
wide references from Islamic traditions appear abundantly. At the end of the 


5! See http://www.thesikhencyclopedia.com/sri-guru-granth-sahib-and-guru-gobind- 
singhs-bani/panj-granthi.html. 

>? Atam Hamrahi, Sadhu Daya Singh Arif, Second Print (Patiala: Publication Bureau 
of Punjabi University, 1990), 4-6. 

53 Shadi Khan was a sound scholar of Islamic studies, including Koran, as he had 
studied religion at Deoband and Delhi. He had his own religious establishment 
(takia — rest house), in his own fields, amidst agricultural land of the village where 
he was teaching several pupils. To teach Arabic and Koran, he put a condition of 
conversion to Islam for Daya Singh. In turn, the latter promised that on completion 
of his education in Islamic studies, if he finds Islamic principles sounder than those 
of Sikhism, he would surely accept the Semitic religion. Daya Singh’s passion for 
knowledge and his logical mind convinced Shadi Khan to accept him as his pupil. 
Daya Singh was so dedicated in his pursuit that he would also be watering the orchard 
of his ustad at night time. See Ibid., 9. 
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studies, Daya Singh convincingly demonstrated that he found the Sikh principles 
sounder than Islamic and therefore, he should not be pressed relentlessly for 
conversion, which his ustad accepted. Learning Sanskrit from Baba Sawan Das 
who lived at nearby town, Dharamkot, was not very difficult as the Sanskrit 
scholar was bowled over by Daya Singh’s knowledge. The latter learnt Vedant 
from Baba Sawan Das’ younger brother, Baba Prabhati Das, who had studied 
Vedas at Kashi for ten years. It must be noted that Baba Sawan Das did not 
discriminate anyone on caste lines as far as learning was concerned; but, here, 
Daya Singh also happened to be exceptionally sound scholar whom the teachers 
would love to open their treasures of knowledge. Daya Singh possessed, to his 
credit, the appreciable traits of dedication, devotion, diligence and service.** 

Thus, Deva alias Daya Singh acquired all his education in his teens. By 
mastering Gurmukhi, Urdu, Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit languages, his 
major aim was to know the basic principles of all the major religions of the 
subcontinent. He used to regularly read the Koran and would complete its 
reading in one day. Finally, after learning Sanskrit, he studied Vedas, Puranas 
and mythological aspects of the Hindu tradition and expressed, unambiguously, 
his dissent while standing by the philosophy of Sikhism. This is reflected in 
one of his unpublished compositions** where he elevates Guru Granth Sahib to 
the supreme position on a comparative scale where his devotion is abundantly 
evident: 


Studied all the Vedas and Puranas, are they the end of world’s scriptures? 
Absorbing Smriti I have read countless Shastras, read and sung poems of 
numerous poets 

Nanak bani rendered by nirankari is the poetry of poetries it praises the Lord 
Neither seen, not to be seen Daya Singh, non-sectarian is the message of Shri 
Guru Granth 

Devoured many tomes including Manu Smriti which codifies the highs and lows 
Society divided in four varnas, Flouted thus are Creator’s rules 

On reading Bhagwat Garud, duality enters and-distraction-getg the thinking saints 
Neither seen, not to be seen Daya Singh, non-sectarian is the message of Shri 
Guru Granth 


54 See Ibid., 7-11. 

* Cited in Atam Hamrahi and Surjit Chander, ‘Sadhu Daya Singh Arif: Jeevan te 
Rachna’, in Arif Rachnavali: Sadhu Daya Singh Arif di Prapat Prakashit Rachna 
(henceforth Arif Rachnavali), ed. Atam Hamrahi and Surjit Chander (Amritsar: Bhai 
Chatar Singh Jeevan Singh, 2002);ne-pagination. Arif Rachnavali is anthology all 
the published works of Daya Singh, 
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Daya Singh’s interest to get to the core message of the major religions in 
the subcontinent turned him into quite a philosophical frame. After gaining 
insights into the theological aspects of religion, he turned to the secular 
literature of Punjab, especially the kissas.°° Long spells of solitude in his hut 
left ample time for Daya Singh to read. He would spend long hours in readings 
and contemplation, but this also led him to a state of madness that ultimately 
erupted in profound poetry. His first poetical work, ‘Fanah dar Makan’, was 
published in 1915 when he was 21 years old. This was written in sadh bhasha, 
the language of sadhus, and emphasized the quintessential element of human 
mortality. It is worth mentioning that his first work of poetry appeared under 
his given name Deva Singh. Due to somewhat difficult language and style of 
composition, he was advised by Baba Sawan Das, his Sanskrit guru, to revise it 
and write in simple language. He was bursting with so much of creative energy 
that he altogether produced another kissa, entitled “Fanah da Makan’, which 
soon became very popular throughout the Punjab.*” 

The work which made Daya Singh a household name through the width and 
breadth of the Punjab was Zindagi Bilas, which was completed on 23 August 
1916. Itis in this work where his vast religious, spiritual and secular knowledge 
is manifest. Following the ancient wisdom, as also recorded by Manu, that 
average human life is of 100 years, Daya Singh composed lyrical poems on 
each year. The mortality of human existence is re-emphasized to impress upon 
the readers’ mind the importance of good deeds and moral conduct. Overall, 
it is a touching didactic poetry that caught masses’ imagination and became 
the most read or heard poetic creation next only to Waris ghah’s ‘Heer’.°® The 
impact of Daya Singh’s poetry could be seen not only on commoners, who 
listened to all kinds of readers and singers, but also on the educated, including 
the creative writers. In this case, the testimony of celebrated Punjabi litterateur, 
Nanak Singh, is very instructive as he acknowledges Daya Singh’s influence on 
his novels.*° Daya Singh wrote his next major published poetic work, ‘Sputtar 


© See Hamrahi, Sadhu Daya Singh Arif, 11-12. 

7 See Ibid., 29. 

58 Even in the 1980s, the publishers of Bhai Pratap Singh Pritam Singh Press said that 
two Gurmukhi editions of either 3,300 or 4,400 were published every year. They 
were also selling 1,100 copies of Devnagri edition every two years, while the same 
number was still sold in Persian letters every four years. See Hamrahi and Chander, 
Arif Rachnavali 

>? In his letter of 17 December 1967, Nanak Singh reminiscences: ‘As much as I was 
a child to Sadhu Daya Singh in age, being 18-19 years, my work “Satgur Mahima” 
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Bilas’, in 1922. Written in the same genre, this is also a didactic work of great 
aesthetic value addressed as it is to his eldest son, Kultar Singh. While he had 
sold the property rights of his early works to the publishers, he published and 
also used to sell ‘Sputtar Bilas’ on his own.°° 

Daya Singh succeeds in reinforcing the moral thrust of the medieval spiritual 
saints in a fast-changing objective world when there was a rise in the acquisitive 
tendencies irrespective of the means adopted. His poetry is full of spiritual 
knowledge found in Islam, ‘Hinduism’, Sikhism and as also found in the works 
of Sufi poets and bhagats. He talks of the unity of human soul with god and 
throws light on its philosophical dimension. His poetry 1s an effortless emphasis 
on mortality; the reader is constantly reminded of the greatest truth, the death. 
Stress on good deeds and moral conduct is ineluctable. Though he could not 
find a scientific explanation for the prevalent Indian despondency, not his field 
any way, Daya Singh attributes the listlessness to a decline in spirituality and 
morality. His introvert nature made him seek answers in the subjective human 
makeup rather than in the objective material conditions. 

His devotion to divine is present in all his works, as is evident from his 
prayers before starting his works. He thus opens his first work, ‘Fanah dar 
Makan’, with these words: 


O! Lord, you bestow to all, the world stands ingratiated. 

The humble servant prays to you, thousands time over. 

I pray the creator of the universe, time and again. 

Him who is formless, casteless, without birth and self-created. 


looked very small against his very big granths...Perhaps it was 1918-19 when I 

first came to Amritsar from Peshawar. While daily going to Darbar Sahib (Golden 

Temple), I used to witness huge gatherings near Guru ka Bagh. One blind singer clad 

in saffron robe used to render Sadhu Daya Singh’s AadegiBitas t-very melodious, 
and touching voice. The entire granth was in his memory. Sometimes the sumabex of 
listeners would reach the critical number to jam the traffic. For one, I was soaked in 

vairag those days and to top that the poetry of Zindagi Bilas used to captivate me. 

The result was that sometimes I would forget going to Durbar Sahib...It would not 

be an exaggeration if I say that I could easily see the initial impact of Sadhu Daya 

Singh’s poetry on my mind in my later novel writings. Half a century is not a small 

time. Even now when I remember the compositions of ‘Zindagi Bilas’ and ‘Fanah 

da Makan’, my soul feels a special kind of freshness. A large part of these two epics 

is still fresh in my memory. And at times I would even sway while singing him in 

good moods.’ See Hamrahi, Sadhu Daya Singh Arif, 130-31; my translation. 

6 Tbid., 31. 
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I am without merit with least intellect; sinner, without character and hard. 
The poor, lowly born has no shelter without You.°! 


Ina similar way, he opens his last important work, ‘Sputtar Bilas’, with these lines: 


O! Creator God, the benefactor of the humble humanity 

You are remembered and prayed before beginning any work 

You are worshipped inside homes before launching new ventures 
The sant-poet prays to you for removing any obstacle in writing. 


His devotion to the Sikh gurus, at the same time, gets a clear expression in the 
concluding part of the introductory section: 


O! Lord of the Universe listen to my prayer 
I begin writing Sputtar Bilas under Your protection 
I bow to the feet of Ten Gurus beginning with Satguru Nanak for their blessings. 


While not basing himself on mythology, legends and romance, Daya Singh 
made a break within the kissa tradition. He has used the genre for character 
building and cleansing of the inner self via spiritual regeneration. Among moral 
issues, he lays high premium on the ideal of ‘truth’, as it can be seen in his 
advice to his son in ‘Sputtar Bilas’: 


Follow the second sermon of dervish, speak truth for the religious cause 
Don’t oppress in the world even once, good you do millions if you can sway 
Not to let your mind astray to evil, turn to the good cause abways, 

Never mix with the mighty corrupt the whole life, after all the traitors must betray™ 


Daya Singh became acutely aware of the rising communal tide and like 
earlier sants, raises his voice against division of people on religious lines. He 
makes his dissent and position clear in the closing composition of ‘Fanah da 
Makan’ called ‘Antim Bachan’: 


This world is city to me and I am constant traveller 
No proximity to Hindus or enmity with Muslims I nurture 
None is evil to me; the one who is will die of that poison 
6! *Fanah dar Makan’, in Hamrahi and Chander, Arif Rachnavali, 1. 
62 *Sputtar Bilas’, in Ibid., 1, Rasawal chhand 1, 
63 ‘Dohira’ in ‘Sputtar Bilas’, in Ibid., 1-2. 
64 *Sukhan Dooja’ in ‘Sputtar Bilas’, in Ibid. 
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To Daya Singh all humans are good; it’s me only who’s the Other 
Four varnas but one script, useless is the talk of different faiths 
Hindus are happy with me, Muslims detest me not.® 


He transcended all the man-made divides as he came to realize the real self. 
This is reflected in his ‘Thanks to the God’ composition appearing after the 
conventional ‘Manglacharni’ in Zindagi Bilas: 


Discriminate? How do I? When the entire humanity is His 

One Brahma point resulting in Creation, why accept caste or no-caste 
Friends all — none left behind, Hindu-Sikh—Muslims alike 

Questions of faith resolved all, religious conflicts left behind 

Enemy none, Pundits and Mullas both are my friends 

Duality Dissolved, cleanest is my internal as is external® 


Daya Singh comes to the theme of prevailing communal division again and 
again. In his discourse on 56th Year in Zindagi Bilas, he sings: 


Unity I see all around, wherever my eyes rove 

Superior claims of faith, Hindus and Muslims fight over 

Mere jugglery of words, as Essence of Ram and Rahim is the same 
Of Casteist belief untouchability born, both made of the soil same 
Children of same parents, if they just see Origins 

Forsaking God, they worship false objects, get astray into aimlessness 
Give up evils for salvation, devils you remain sans praxis 

Daya Singh has left partisanship, in every sector, every deed®’ 


Daya Singh was aware of all the competing revivalist tendencies and religious 
polemical wars around the turn of century, as he says in the ‘Fanah da Makan’: 


Varnas and religions all, exclusive claims of purity 

Hindus with Har Narayan, hold their principles True 

Pastors and Dayanandi Aryas pronounce, no deliverance without them 
Exclusive rights in Heaven say Muslims, no place for Hindus there 
God has no enmity with Hindus, keeps no exclusive place for Muslims 
Fight they all over religion, without knowing the Unknown 

Filthy n empty sans good deeds, paupers they are, without a penny 
Daya Singh false claims the world may make; no recognition without actions™ 
6 Zindagi Bilas in Ibid., 32. 

6 Tbid., p. 2 

67 ‘Condition of 56th Year’ in Ibid., 38. 

68 “Fanah da Makan’, Ibid., 19. 
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His dissenting voice against all established religions is loud and clear. He is 
wary of differences created by different religions born of human minds as he 
says that no one is born with religion: 


The religions are man-made; the man is born a simple human. 

A Brahman is not born with a tuft on head nor is a Muslim born with circumcision. 
One adopts the religion of parents to which one is born. 

There is no caste, pure or polluted according to Vedas and Puranas. 


Those who test and recognise high and low are full of vanity and conceit. 
In no other country there is untouchability, only Hindustan is ruined by it. 


The arifs have transcended religions after reaching their spiritual destination. 
They have shed the illusion of dualism by crossing those boundaries.°° 


He holds Brahmanical ritualism with the same contempt as did bhagats, 
sants and Sufis. He is deadly against idol worship. The Islamic influence on 
his mind is quite obvious as he has used eighteen aayets in his three works. 
Similarly, Sufi influence is manifest in his insistence on murshid, guru without 
whom the seeker cannot reach the Divine. The concept of ishq is present at 
several places in Daya Singh’s works. Towards the close of Zindagi Bilas, in 
“Uttam Updesh No. 39’, he says: 


Creator is happy loving his Creation, be happy in the service of that creation 
There is no knowledge without guru, beseech murshid for the purpose 
Death is premium for lovers’ union, emboldened you be like true lover 

Be reformed thoroughly before counselling others with confidence 

Elated be not with worldly joys, be soaked in ishq 5 spring 

Reads He your heart’s letters, send your sweetheart an urgent telegram”? 


And in one of his discourses to his son in “Sputtar Bilas’, he advocates living 
life like a possessed lover: 


Body sans love is skeleton, plunge and revive the deserted field 

You find beloved in truthfulness and honesty 

Ashigs never look back, honourable death of Hindus and Muslims you die 
Your lover chops your body like a goat’s? Be ready to offer your life 

Slice your thigh for beloved’s dish, as Mahivaal did for Sohni’! 


69 *Sputtar Bilas’ in Ibid., 42, 57th sukhan. 
7 Zindagi Bilas, in Ibid., 76, ‘Uttam Updesh No. 39’. 
7! *‘Sukhan Choutha’, in Ibid., 8. 
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The importance of Sadhu Daya Singh is manifold. First and foremost, he is 
the first Dalit Punjabi poet to attain the widest possible popularity, the kind of 
popularity enjoyed by Waris Shah , in the undivided Punjab. This, of course, 
was facilitated by the print culture of his time. Second, he gives the kissa genre 
anew twist and subject. Till his arrival on the scene, kissas narrated stories of 
outstanding legendary heroes and heroines, whether they were ashigqs, bhagats 
or brigands. He moves from the particular to general, the quintessential human 
life. Third, he brings moral and ethical to the central consideration for the 
commoners. In this sense, he is thinking like Gandhi, his contemporary, but 
quite independently of the latter, as Gandhi till then had not become a public 
figure in India. Objectively speaking, in two centuries of political swings after 
the guru period, there had been depletion of this force in the Punjabi society. 
Casteism, especially untouchability, that had substantially weakened in the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries had not only raised its ugly head in 
the Punjab but was also becoming virulent. Daya Singh’s stress on the moral 
force in this respect was in a way to pose a challenge to the malaise. Fourth, 
Daya Singh’s poetry is free from any kind of sectarianism and is thoroughly 
secular in the prevailing communal environment. His concern and message 
was universal in content; it is libertarian rather than restraining. Lastly, Daya 
Singh not only produces good poetry but emerges as an intellectual of his age. 
Through the study of scriptures and traditions of major religions of the land, 
he arrives at his own understanding of human existence that he corroborates 
from his practical life and keen observation. He lays great stress on practice 
than theory, on deeds than the scriptural knowledge. Here, his background of 
labouring class provides him practical insights to talk about different stages 
of human life, diverse facets of existence and practical utility of ethical living. 


Conclusion 


Wazir Singh and Daya Singh offer interesting similarities separated even as 
they are by a century. Both were Dalits, born in Dalit Sikh (Mazhabi) families 
in Ferozepur district in the Malwa region of the Punjab. Both efthem became 
mendicants at an early age and came to be known as sadhus. Both acquired great 
knowledge through meditation and vast readings as also from conversations 
with others. Both transcended the narrow sectarian pursuits of a particular 
religion and lived and preached cosmopolitanism where diverse religious and 
spiritual traditions came to be integrated. Both the poets emphasized what was 
moral and what was ethical, though Wazir Singh seemingly had more liberal 
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meanings of what was moral. Both of them reached the stage of Brahmgyan 
through contemplation and reflected it in their rich and powerful poetry. Both 
were soaked in devotion to the divine power and yet, expressed their strong 
dissent not only to all the established religions that failed to mitigate differences 
of caste and class but also the religion in which they were born. Both of them 
maintained their individual spirituality without becoming part of any of the 
numerous sects in currency. While both exhibited spiritual knowledge and poetic 
talent reminiscent of the early saints like Kabir or Ravidas, and came to enjoy 
fame in their own times, neither of the two got any biographer to write about 
their lives. While Wazir Singh succeeded in establishing a small establishment 
where his disciples would throng to seek his blessings, and these included some 
fine poets of the times (pre-print age in the case of Punjab), Daya Singh was a 
recluse by nature and attained his vast popularity through his powerful poetry 
printed over times. Both of them travelled far and wide and gained practical 
knowledge of lands and people; though Wazir Singh remained unmarried and 
settled in a different place than his birth place, Daya Singh settled down in 
his own village as a complete family man. In the former’s case, dissent from 
family life sustained through his life, the latter, though became a dissident sadhu 
in his childhood, turned to be a devotional husband and father after attaining 
Brahmgyan and popularity. The given examination of their lives and poetry 
shows that devotion and dissent were not necessarily contradictory to each 
other but both appear to be complimentary, even supplementary. Their devotion, 
in a way, strengthened their dissenting voice against all kinds of sectarian 
differences; devotion to the invisible benevolent apparently empowered their 
dissent to boldly dismiss the visible iniquitous and unjust. They quietly exhibit 
the creative potential systematically denied to their Dalit community and that 
they express in a bold manner of rejecting the dominant religious traditions, 
while showing the great value of the shared heritage of popular religiosity of 
the poor and lowly in the hierarchical social order. 
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